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Progress" or "Drelincourt on Death." The seven
branches are seven fiends; in the mouth of each
is a sinner, about whose waist a chain is bound, at
which other devils, who are standing in Hell's mouth,
are tugging vigorously, apparently to show that the
sinner will only escape from the bondage of the Sin to
fall into the mouth of Hell below. At Crostwright
Church and at Brooke Church, also in Norfolk, and
at Ingatestone Church, Essex, pictures of the Sins
are under the whitewash on the walls. At Arundel
Church, Sussex, there is a picture representing the
Sins in the seven spokes of a wheel, and there are also
some frescoes (whitewashed) of them in the chapel of
the Guild of the Holy Cross, Stratford-on-Avon.

It is to the Church pictures and the minor writers
that we must go to find out the place of the Sins in
the religion of the peasant, the artisan, and the serf;
and this is seen very completely in a poem entitled
" Instructions to Parish Priests," published by the Early
English Text Society, and written in the fifteenth cen-
tury. Its author is one, John IVtyrc, who was himself
a parish priest in Shropshire during the latter half of
that century. It is, so he informs us, not his own
work, but a translation of a Latin work called " Pars
Oculi." There Is no reason to doubt his statement,
but the original has not been discovered. Whoever
was Its author, he was a wise and kindly-hearted man.
Reading, it is easy to see that the good parish priest
of the Middle Ages was not essentially different from
the good parson of the present day. He was the guide,
philosopher, and friend of the people among whom he